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“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas... ! 
Christmas in lands of the fir tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine, 


Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and 
white, 


Christmas where corn fields lie sunny and bright.” 


A Christmas Carol by PHtLups Brooks. 


Amid this time of gayety let each of us in NSA 
remember the Spirit of Christmas with Charity in 
our hearts and Compassion for others. Through- 
out the world friends, families, and loved ones 
will unite to celebrate the Yuletide. Offices, shops, 
and homes will be festively decorated for the 
occasion. 


Then, soon an old year will pass and a New Year 
will be born. Whether it be hours earlier in the 
West or hours later in the East, the time will come. 
And it will be shared by peoples of many lands. 
We all share that moment, that instant when the 
past meets the future, and we look upon it as a 
closed passage of the book of life with a new 
passage just beginning. 


From the blessings of this Joyous Season may the 
efforts of all peoples climax that we might share 
in Peace on Earth—Good Will Toward Men. 





Olive M. Porter 














thanks to her REMINGTON® Electric Typewriter 


And no wonder—electricity does the work— 


helps today’s smart women of letters turn out 
such truly beautiful work in so little time, 
with so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 
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HOW TO SPEND THE BOSS'S MONEY... 


and you'll both come out ahead. The heavier his schedule, the more he’ll appreciate 
your initiative in selecting his ““AT-A-GLANCE” record and appointment books. And the 
more it will ease the pressure for you, to have these efficient and attractive organizers. 
After you’ve chosen the style best suited to your boss’s needs, pick the feminine version 


for yourself. In library colors and pastels, genuine and simulated leather. 


EATON’S Nascon“ At-a-Glance” Record Books 


opine 


was 


DAY-AT-A-GLANCE 
Each single page lists 
a day of 15 minute 
appointments from 

8 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Becomes permanent 
diary of year’s 
activities. Book 

opens flat at every 
page for easy writing. 
Styles at $2.50, 

$3.50, $6.50. 


WEEK-AT-A-GLANCE 
Each double page spread 
outlines an entire week; 
includes current and 
following months’ 
calendars. Indexed 
address section in 

back of book, 

Styles at $2.00, $3.00, 
$4.25, $6.50. 





Available at your stationer’s. 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION oo) PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





MONTH-AT-A-GLANCE 
Each double-page spread 
is a work organizer 

for a whole month’s 
appointments and daily 
notations. Complete with 
additional section of 
perforated pages for 
more detailed notes. 
Styles at $1.85, $4.25, 
$6.50, $7.00. 


PROFESSIONAL 
APPOINTMENTS 
Ideal “work organizer” for 
professional people and 
their assistants. One full 
week on each double-page 
spread, designating 
quarter-hourly appointment 
intervals. Opens flat at 
every page. Choice of two 
styles: $3.50 and $4.75. 


We do not sell to individuals. 








TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


Condensed by Sibyl Reser, CPS 


From a panel discussion at a Houston, Texas Chapter Seminar 


Panel Members: Clarice Landers, Marguerite 
Aldrich, CPS, Rosabel Raso, and 


Moderator Connie Pendergast, CPS 


@ Among the eight clinics presented 
at the 1960 Seminar of Houston, 
Texas Chapter, the panel discussion 
entitled “TRICKS OF THE 
TRADE” was one of the most popu- 
lar. Moderated by Connie Pender- 
gast, CPS, the panel consisted of 
Houston Chapter members Clairice 
Landers, Marguerite (Mickey) Ald- 
rich, CPS, and Rosabel Raso. 


Combining their years of experi- 
ence in four different fields of op- 
eration—independent oil operations, 
heavy industry, city government, 
professional (legal) services — each 
drew from the situations peculiar to 
her own job the “helpful hints” 
which are of great value to any secre- 
tary, new or experienced, young or 
mature. 


It is impossible to include all of 
the suggestions; therefore, we have 
selected those which deal with im- 
proving the handling of some of our 
most troublesome problems. 


Office Routines 
by Clairice Landers 
Although “routine” denotes dull- 
ness to many people, and “office rou- 
tines” are often the bane of our exist- 
ence as secretaries, we would never 
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complete a day’s work without them. 
Routines become habits, and habits 
may become vicious. But not all 
habits are vicious or undesirable. 
Many duties can be handled more 
efficiently through habit; but, do not 
forget to add one ingredient to habit 
—thinking — and you will improve 
your methods of work. When faced 
with the problem of “what to do 
when” the habit pattern may not 
need to be changed — only the se- 
quence. Stopping occasionally to 
plan may pay off in performance. 


Mart HanpDiinG. Your own situa- 
tion determines whose mail you open 
—but one important thing is neces- 
sary—first find out what your em- 
ployer wants done—and do it that 
way—even though you think it is not 
the best way—until you are able to 
do the gradual and subtle “selling 
job” necessary to change his mind 
“for his own good.” 


To simplify the handling of incom- 
ing mail, first check each item and 
separate the important mail from the 
unimportant, removing the items to 
be handled by the secretary. Impor- 
tant mail can be placed in a special 
folder to facilitate immediate han- 


dling. Unimportant yet interesting 
items should be brought to the em- 
ployer’s attention. Some items are 
properly handled when you throw 
them away!!! Outgoing mail can be 
handled in a systematic way and 
errors avoided. One of the best 
gadgets on the market is the “Execu- 
tive Signature Book,” with leaves 
made of blotting paper. Letters are 
placed within and the book positioned 
on the boss’s desk for his signature. 
When a correction is necessary, the 
letter is left protruding slightly. This 
promotes accuracy, keeps letters 
from exposure, and provides a sepa- 
rate place for each letter. 


A digest of mail can be worked up 
when your employer is away. Incom- 
ing mail can be summarized, nota- 
tion made of action, and important 
items emphasized. Do not trust your 
memory. Your boss will really love 
this—even though he may resist it at 
first. 


STATIONERY AND SUPPLIES. The 
ordering of stationery and supplies 
is usually the responsibility of the 
secretary. If you are responsible only 
for your immediate office and the 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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You may be close to recommending the purchase of the new Royal Electric Typewriter 
But before you decide, please do yourself, your boss and your company this service: try 
all the makes of electric typewriters. Try them for touch, for printwork, for any feature 
you wish. Only in this way can you really know the worth of the choice you will make 











Are you informed of your employer’s personal affairs? 
In the event of his illness or death do you know .. . 
the name of his insurance broker? 
the location of his will? 
his real estate assets and debts? 


THE SECRETARY is reprinting this article for the benefit of 
the secretary and her boss in planning for such emergencies. 


PERSONAL 


BUSINESS 


Reprinted from the July 24, 1954 issue of 
BUSINESS WEEK by special permission. 
Copyrighted 1954 by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


Take time out to review how much your secretary 
knows about your vital personal affairs. Chances are 
you'll find she doesn’t know enough to handle things 
properly in case of emergency. 

Assuming she’s a top-notch secretary, she should 
know at least as much about many of the details of 
your personal business as your wife. She’s better 
qualified than your wife to handle them, since she’s 
directly involved with the business world. Her knowl- 
edge will thus be important in saving a lot of grief for 
everyone in case of your death or other contingency. 

The list of personal facts your secretary should have 
on file is a lot longer than most executives realize. 
Such seemingly minor points, for example, as the loca- 
tion of the keys to your safe-deposit box and your 
Social Security number can be of major importance. 
Here’s a partial list of other things: 

@ INSURANCE. Give your secretary a complete list of 
policies. Don’t forget hospitalization, surgical, health 
and accident, and various employee benefits. Make sure 
she knows the name of your insurance broker and the 
due dates on all premiums. 

@ Lecat Papers. Tell her where to find your will, 
birth certificate (your wife may need this to answer 
questions pertaining to your life-insurance policies) , 
deeds to property, automobile ownership certificate. 

@ FINANCIAL Papers. Pinpoint the location of such 
valuable papers as bonds and stock certificates, U. S. 
savings bonds, savings-account books. 

@ Taxes. Your secretary should know where your 
income tax returns are kept for at least five years back. 
Tell her where you keep tax receipts for any real prop- 
erty you have. Give her the dates tax payments are 
due. 

@Dests. Let her know how much mortgage pay- 
ments on real estate run to, and when they come due. 
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Do the same with all other debt and interest payments 
you may have. Include an update on the status of 
Social Security payments for domestic help. 


@ Property. Make sure she has a description of 
family jewels and heirlooms, and where they are. Give 
her a copy of your inventory of household goods. 


@PropLe. Your secretary should know the names, 
addresses, and phone numbers of certain key people 
involved in your personal affairs—your lawyer, tax 
adviser, banker, and the like. (Incidentally, do you 
know your secretary's home address and phone 
number?) 


Executives tend to forget that today’s secretary is 
competent far beyond the routine duties of taking dic- 
tation and keeping an appointment book. The really 
top secretary most executives have is trained to do 
everything from conducting interviews to drawing legal 
papers and keeping records of security transactions. 


Don’t give her such work unless she is well trained. 
A good secretary usually has at least some college edu- 
cation. If she does, then you can get maximum value 
by giving some extra care when hiring. 


For example: Don’t ask simply if she is a college 
graduate. Find out in what subject she majored. If 
you work in the field of finance, you’ll find an eco- 
nomics major of far greater help than an English major. 


On the other hand, if your troubles lie in getting 
your ideas down in simple, readable form, a secretary 
who is good with words can save you a lot of time and 
energy. Let her answer some letters on her own, for 
example. 


Regardless of her major, a college girl who has been 
trained at a good secretarial school can still handle 
your personal affairs efficiently without having it inter- 
fere with her regular work. 
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BRAND-NEW 
Lvyerlasting 


_ CARBON TRANSFER TISSUES 


Outlast ordinary carbons Three To One. And 
they're smudge-proof ... with One Weight 
and One Finish perfect for over 90% of all 
typing jobs! 

Yes, penny for penny, you get more — and 
save more — with new EVERLASTING Carbon 
Transfer Tissues. Their long-life quality actu- 
ally cuts cost way under the price of regular 
carbons. And they slash inventory, too... 
because one weight and finish are perfect 
for almost every typing job! 

Try EVERLASTING Carbon Transfer Tissue on 
any machine (manual or electric) and just 
watch the results — crisp, clean copies with 





























how EVERLASTING Carbon Transfer Tissues 
lie flat— and stay flat— never curl at the 
edges like most carbons do. 
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ill i , 315 Park Ave. So., N. Y. 10 
Fill in the coupon for your Room 2104 


Free samples right now. 
Test them on every job. See 
why EVERLASTING Carbon 
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Please send me free samples of new EVERLASTING 
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Carbon Transfer Tissues 





...and last Three Times 
Longer without ever 
smudging. 





DURABILITY 
FIRM. 





ADDRESS. 
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A Speech before Nashville, Tennessee Chapter 


rofesstons 


@ Since the earliest days of mankind 
individuals have found it expedient 
to band together to reach their ob- 
jectives and to further their cause. 
We, of Employment Security, con- 
gratulate you on having such a fine 
organization. We have an organiza- 
tion of our own. We belong to the 
International Association of Person- 
nel in Employment Security. That’s 
such a mouth-full that we usually re- 
fer to it as IA PES (spelled out) 
or I APES. Sometimes our grammar 
slips and it comes out US APES. 
I APES or US APES, we find that 
it is an effective way to promote and 
improve our profession. 


Certainly I am in position to ap- 
preciate the value of a good secre- 
tary. Without the assistance and 
counsel of my secretary my job 
would be considerably more difficult, 
if not impossible. 

Statistics are an important and 
necessary part of our work. We find 
that many of the top secretarial jobs 
pay between $300 to $400 per month. 
But we also find many employers 
who expect the best for $250 to $275 
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- /“romotions - aychecks 


by James K. Cuff 


District Manager 


Department of Employment Security, State of Tennessee 


The author holds BA and LLB degrees and has been in 
personnel work since 1948 for the State of Tennessee. 


per month. We find that large manu- 
facturing concerns pay good salaries. 
So do local branch offices of national 
concerns, also association offices, 
well-established insurance agents, 
and the Federal Government—espe- 
cially in the foreign service field. 
Manufacturing concerns frequently 
offer a chance for advancement. 


Now, about the qualifications for 
top secretarial positions. Well, of 
course, there are the obvious require- 
ments: 

proficiency in typing and shorthand 

poise 

good grooming 
but—I think the most important re- 
quirement is a knowledge of human 
relations. Not only the knowledge 
but the use of the principles of hu- 
man relations with your associates, 
your boss (this may come as a sur- 
prise to you, but he is human too), 
and, of course, with yourself. 

It was interesting to note that in 
order to be a Certified Professional 
Secretary, you must take an exami- 
nation and the first part of the test 
deals with personal adjustments and 


human relations. I understand that 
the examination includes problems 
requiring the exercise of judgment by 
the secretary in dealing with actual 
situations involving superiors, col- 
leagues, and subordinates. It is cer- 
tainly necessary that you become 
skilled in this field because I main- 
tain that some of the best personnel 
officers in Nashville are secretaries. 

Many, many personnel problems 
are solved just outside the boss’s door, 
and, in all probability, the boss never 
hears about it. A good secretary acts 
as a buffer between the employees 
and the head of the organization. 
Now, I’ll bet that you will agree with 
this: secretaries must listen to every- 
one’s problems, big and little. Why? 
Because the complainant believes 
that you will relay this information, 
their particular problem, on to the 
boss. So, if you are to play the role 
of the “Number 2 Boss,” then, again 
it is essential that you have a good 
knowledge of human relations. 

It is natural to assume that human 
relations means to be nice to others. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The new Smith-Corona 400 at Knoll 





1. Push-Button ribbon control, ex- 
clusive on the 400, selects carbon or 
fabric ribbon at the touch of a finger. 











2. Automatic paper Injector guaran- 
tees quick, in-and-out handling of every 
page and perfectly placed margins. 


3. Push-Button Copymatic impression 
control automatically assures you of 
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4. Push-Button word control corrects 
errors instantly, automatically provides 
normal, half and expand spacing. 





5. Push-Button ON-OFF switch lights 
up when the power is on. No fumbling 
under the keyboard for hidden switches. 





Makes your typing a soft touch 


NEW SMITH-CORONA 400 ELECTRIC WITH fingers, makes even nine-to-five typing a soft touch. 





PUSH-BUTTON CONTROLS. Automatic push- See for yourself how quick and easy typing can 
buttons control every one of the features on Smith- be with the new 400 Electric. Drop us a note or give 
Corona’s new 400 Electric—the world’s most advanced us a call, and a Smith-Corona representative will 


electric typewriter. Not only that. The new 400 is show you why the 400 is the world’s most advanced 
the quiet one, the electric with a lower, more pleasant electric typewriter. Write Smith-Corona, 410 Park 
sound. This, plus a keyboard gently curved to fit your Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Is/c/ 





SMITH -CORGNA 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 





PROFESSIONS, PROMOTIONS, 
PAYCHECKS 
(Continued from Page 8) 


But human relations go deeper than 
spasms of goodwill. Human rela- 
tions can be described as the under- 
standing, the know-why, and the 
working with, the know-how, of the 
mental and social forces of people. 
These forces are many, varied, and 
with many combinations. I think two 
of the most common, most trouble- 
some, forces that the secretary en- 
counters are anxiety and hostility. 
There is no set solution to these 
problems. They can’t be worked out 
one, two, three, like an algebra prob- 
lem. But I think the great William 
James gave us some advice that will 
often solve these problems. He said, 
“The most deep-seated human feel- 
ing is the desire to be appreciated.” 
There is nothing greater that you can 
do for others than to show that you 
believe in them and have real regard 
for them. 


I’m not a psychologist, nor a law- 
yer, but I have found in the field of 
law some good guides that will give 
us the know-how in meeting the men- 
tal and social forces of people. I am 
referring to the maxims of equity. 


The maxim that appeals most to 
me is this: “He who comes into 
equity must do so with clean hands.” 
How many times have you encoun- 
tered or been involved in personnel 
problems where the one doing the 
accusing seemed to be just as guilty 
as the accused? The best illustration 
of this maxim is the case of the two 
men who robbed the stagecoach. 
Then later one robber stole the loot 
from the other. Now, comes the loser 
to a court of equity seeking relief— 
he gets it, too! Both were hanged! 

Another of my favorites is: “He 
who seeks equity must do equity.” 
The avenue of fairness and proper 
treatment is not a one-way street. It 
applies to both parties involved. Be- 
fore you can expect the right reaction, 
you must present the right action. 


“Equity regards that as done what 
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ought to be done.” There are certain 
basic rules stemming from our reli- 
gious heritage for man’s relation with 
man and these rules must be obeyed 
before relief can be granted. 


“Equity looks to the substance and 
not to the form.” We must learn to 
analyze, to measure, to evaluate be- 
fore we can properly meet these men- 
tal and social forces. 

Things are not always as they ap- 
pear to be. Now, I want to stop and 
warn you not to take this little illus- 
tration too seriously. I should have 
a card to hold up with, “This is a 
Joke” written on it. But, then, it 
probably won’t be funny. This illus- 
tration involves politics, and I am 
aware that this is a sensitive area— 
I believe that women are more active 
in politics now than men. I am also 
reminded that I am a governmental 
employee under the provisions of the 
Hatch Act, so I want to be careful. 
I’m going to call this Presidential 
candidate Mr. Nixon Kennedy or, 
if you prefer, Mr. Kennedy Nixon. 
I believe I’ve covered all the angles 
now. Well, have you heard that if 
HE is elected that shortly after the 
election many of the banks in Ten- 
nessee will close, and there is a good 
possibility that there will be troops 
in the streets of Nashville? 


That’s true! The election is the 
eighth. Armistice or Veterans’ Day 
is the eleventh. It’s a National Holi- 
day, and many banks in Tennessee 
will observe the holiday, and prob- 
ably we will have a parade with 
troops marching. Be careful! Surface 
evaluation will not suffice. You must 
dig deep to find the facts. 


A knowledge of human relations 
helps in understanding the boss, too. 
A good secretary can read her boss’ 
mind. Now, I realize that some of 
you have difficulty in finding some- 
thing to read, but usually there’s 
something there. If you can be fa- 
miliar with the know-whys and the 
know-hows of human behavior, then 
I think you will know the why of his 
actions and the how for your re- 
actions. 





Evaluation of your superiors is 
difficult. Evaluation of your subordi- 
nate and colleagues is difficult too. 
But the hardest evaluation of all is 
the evaluation of yourself. 


I wonder if any of you are mem- 
bers of the Tater Family? Do you 
know any of these people? To start 
with—there is papa, Mr. Dick Tater. 
He wants everything done his way. 
He’s dogmatic. He seldom will do 
the job himself but wants to dictate 
how things should be run. He wants 
you to do the jeb his way. 


His wife is Hezzie Tater. Hezzie 
has the best intentions in the world. 
She’s always going to start taking an 
active part but somehow never gets 
around to it. She hesitates until 
someone takes her by the hand and 
carries her along. 


The oldest child is Emmy Tater. 
Emmy never had an original idea. 
Once she gets the habit she never 
wants to make any changes. Emmy 
likes things the same over and over. 


Next comes the boy, Spec Tater. 
Little Spec likes to sit on the side- 
line—just looking on. He never says 
anything, never does anything—just 
occupies space. 

Then, there is Aggie Tater. Aggie 
means well but somehow she man- 
ages to create confusion wherever she 
goes. She criticizes all suggestions, 
tells everyone what they do wrong. 
She never wants to do a day’s work 
herself, but she does not like the way 
others do it either. Harmony with 
Aggie must be on her terms. Do you 
belong to the Tater Family? If so, 
there’s work to be done. 


The duties of all secretaries are 
essentially the same. Oh, there are 
some variations—differences in vol- 
ume of work, differences in degrees of 
responsibility. But, again, the duties 
are essentially the same. The real 
variation comes in the attitudes of 
the secretaries, or should I have said 
the variation in interests. I think my 
subject lists the major interests: Pro- 
fessions, Promotions, and Paychecks. 


Now, I wouldn’t tell you that a 
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paycheck is not important. I go to 
the grocery every Saturday, and. we 
have a house note to pay, too. I 
wouldn’t tell you that a promotion 
isn’t important, either. A promotion 
usually brings a better paycheck. But 
are they really the important things? 


You will recall that Solomon got a 
paycheck, too, and a_ promotion. 
Solomon’s paycheck was unequaled. 
“Riches and honor so that there 
shall not be any among the kings 
like unto thee all thy days.” Solo- 
mon was blessed with longevity, too. 
He held his job a long time. “And, 
if thou wilt walk in my ways, then I 
will lengthen thy days.” But it was 
not the paycheck or the promotion 
that Solomon asked for. They were 
the by-products. They were second- 
ary to the real blessing. “Behold I 
have done according to thy words, 
lo, I have given thee a wise and un- 
derstanding heart.” There is the real 
solution; there is the key to success. 

Perhaps you recall the incident of 
the three men working in a stone 
quarry. Someone asked the first man, 
“What are you doing?” He replied, 
“I’m breaking rocks.” To the same 
question, the second man said, “I’m 
building a road.” And the third man 
said, “I’m building a cathedral.” 

Those of you who are working only 
for your paycheck are just breaking 
rocks. Those of you who are working 
only for promotions are building 
roads. But it’s a dangerous road to 
travel. Too often you drive too close 
to the center line; too often you be- 
come so self-centered that you ignore 
the other people on this highway. 
You are prone to run down, run over 
your associates, and quite often there 
is a collision. Someone usually gets 
hurt in a collision. It may be you. 

But, if you are working for your 
profession, then you are building a 
cathedral. You will build a shining 
monument that will be an inspiration 
to others; you yourself will receive 
the full value of your job, and you 
will be blessed not only with a 
wise and understanding heart, but 
also with riches and honor. 
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Only Roytype has the famous Park Avenue 
Silk, the typewriter ribbon that grows 


old without growing gray. Plus over 1000 other 
different kinds of ribbons for every typewriter and tabulator. 


The fact is, the Roytype Park Avenue Silk is the best ribbon 
you can buy today. Here’s why: it has far more strength than 
cotton ribbons, far more ink-holding ability than the nylon ones. 
Costs more, too—but you end up saving because it lasts. 

And it’s just one of the over-a-thousand different quality 
ribbons we can offer. We’ve got them to fit every typewriter 
and tabulator made—and any budget, too. Even one that 
you can insert without a single smudge on your hands... the 
exclusive Royal Twin-Pak. 

Which ones are best for you? Your Roytype representative can 
help you choose exactly the right one—and the right anything 
else, too. He’s got a full stock of office supplies and a whole lot 
of knowledge. Call him. He'll be there next to immediately. 


A complete line of business supplies... expert help ROYTYPE ® 
... and the fastest service, too. 








® 
RQYAL Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please have our Mr. Roytype help us select the proper 
ribbon for our needs. . . and bring a free sample of new Creamee 
Hand Cleaner. 
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COMPANY: 























For those who will be shopping fer the boss... 


BUSINESS GIFTS AT CHRISTMAS 
... Good or Bad 


During the past few years, the business world has 
done a lot of soul searching in regard to its behavior 
at the Christmas season. This deep concern is quite 
understandable. 

The past decade has seen businesses and corpora- 
tions of all sizes and types adopting the age-old cus- 
tom of giving gifts at Christmas. But in spite of this 
substantial increase in Christmas giving — or per- 
haps because of it — the period has been marked by 
a large number of sharp criticisms of the practice. 

Much of this adverse publicity has been the result 
of occasional abuses . . . such as the mink coats, Cad- 
illacs, and Oriental rugs which have received front 
page coverage from time to time. Other criticisms 
have grown out of thoughtless, ill-advised gift pro- 
grams which some companies have built around items 
of poor quality or questionable taste. 

As a result of publicity about occasional abuses, 
some people have adopted the attitude that anyone 
accepting any type of gift from a business may be in- 
fluenced unduly by the donor. Actually, this concept 
rapidly evaporates when exposed to common sense. 
It is unfortunate, however, that some businessmen 
have made the mistake of forbidding their employees 
to accept business remembrances before realizing that 
such a public statement bares basic mistrust of the 
employees and inevitably results in very poor em- 
ployee and public relations. 

The arguments, both for and against gift giving, 
have run the gamut of validity and believability. In 
total, they have served to make businessmen every- 
where aware of the pitfalls most likely to plague 
business givers. Whether it is a small company spend- 
ing $400 on Christmas gifts, or a large corporation 
spending $40,000, the outlay is almost always a sub- 
stantial one for the firm. Its executives want to be 
sure they are doing the right thing in a way which 
will refiect well on their organization. 

Prudent men of large and small companies alike 
condemn the giving of gifts with strings attached; 
but they also realize that the gracious acceptance of 
business gifts is as much a part of the Spirit of 
Christmas as gracious giving. 
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From The Business Goodwill Advisory Council 
130 E. 59th Street, New York City 


Detailed surveys of business gift policies and prac- 
tices, by such authoritative sources as Sales Manage- 
ment magazine, Dun’s Review, and the American Man- 
agement Association, have shown that business gift 
giving is generally on the upswing; that the practice 
is definitely worthwhile, but its relative merit does 
depend upon how it is done. 


The giving of well-chosen remembrances can be 
a highly successful and rewarding practice. Goodwill 
generates easily and it generates best when the re- 
membrance is presented in a truly thoughtful manner 
as an honest token of appreciation. 


The development of a gift program which will ac- 
complish this end is not always easy. However, most 
companies can achieve it with a little thought and 
careful planning. 


The following rules have been developed by the 
Business Goodwill Advisory Council, a non-profit or- 
ganization, as a practical guide to business men and 
women who want to create the greatest possible good- 
will from their business gift expenditures. 


These rules are truly the keys to success in the 
selection and distribution of business gifts: 


1. Keep your gifts of modest value in relation to 
the importance of each recipient as an employee, 
prospect or customer. Extravagant gifts smack 
of bribery. 


2. Choose your gifts individually, considering the 
tastes of each group of recipients, or, preferably, 
of each individual recipient. 

8. Choose only high-quality gifts that are useful, dur- 
able, and dependable. 

4. Personalize each gift, if possible, with the recipi- 
ent’s name or initials. 


5. Package each gift attractively and securely. 


6. Accompany each package with a personal note, 
greeting card, or at least a special gift label. 


7. Deliver each gift with a flair, if possible—personally 
or by special messenger—and preferably to each 
recipient’s home rather than to his office. 
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LIBERAL ARTS SEMINAR 


@ By now every member of NSA is aware that the 
Association is about to make history with a new type 
of educational program—the first Flying Liberal Arts 
Seminar for Secretaries, March 11-26, 1961, open to 
members and nonmembers. 

President Evelyn G. Day, the International Board of 
Directors, Seminar Coordinator Dr. Fred S. Cook, and 
Public Relations Director Peggy Norton Rollason, feel 
that this sixteen-day seminar in Rome, Florence, Paris, 
and London represents a challenging opportunity for 
every member of NSA to further the educational goals 
of the Association by: 


® Participating in the Seminar yourself if you can. 


®Giving the Seminar your active, vocal support 
within the Association. 


® Letting other secretaries in your community know 
what NSA is doing for all secretaries through the Fly- 
ing Liberal Arts Seminar, and encouraging them to 
join us. 


® Telling your employers so they, too, will under- 
stand what the Seminar can mean to business in 
general. 


®@ Announcing it to the business, professional, and 
educational organizations in your community. 


®@ Publicizing it through the usual newspaper, tele- 
vision, and radio channels available in your community. 


What Makes the Flying Liberal Arts Seminar 
Different From Other Tours? 

It is true that in Europe, perhaps more than in any 
other part of the world, even the most routine sight- 
seeing tours are laden with educational features. You 
cannot visit historic spots, museums, churches, art 
galleries, and other “musts” without coming away con- 
siderably wiser in the culture of the Old World. 


However, though TWA and Simmons Gateway 
Tours have arranged many trips for other business and 
professional groups, they tell us that NSA’s Flying 
Liberal Arts Seminar represents the first such request 
for special workshops, interviews, and seminars with 
outstanding authors, artists, musicians, and actors who 
are delighted to share their highly-developed knowl- 
edge of these special fields to which they have dedi- 
cated their lives. 

Those of us who have worked so long on the pre- 
liminary plans and final details of the Flying Liberal 
Arts Seminar are thrilled with the tremendous ex- 
perience in store for everyone who participates. Tenta- 
tive plans for future seminars to other countries are 
already in the making for implementation if the first 
one is the success it deserves to be. 

Write today to the Tour Coordinator Dr. Fred S. 
Cook, in care of Headquarters at 1103 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri, for brochure giving complete 
information. 

Plan to be with us next March 11 when the Flying 
Liberal Arts Seminar for Secretaries leaves New York 
City—for the sixteen most exciting days you have ever 
spent in Rome, Florence, Paris and London! 





INTERVIEWS FOR FOREIGN SECRETARIAL JOBS 


with the International Cooperation Administration 


Interviews will be held in the State Employment 
Service Offices in the following cities by the ICA secre- 
tarial recruiters Mrs. Beulah W. Bean or Mrs. Ellen 
M. Oskoui. Secretaries interested in overseas employ- 
ment may contact the State Employment Service 
Offices listed for interviews on the scheduled dates, or 
obtain information by writing the International Co- 
operation Administration, Washington 25, D. C. The 
May and June 1960 issues of THE SECRETARY 
carried articles giving information on employment by 
the ICA. 
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ICA INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
Knoxville, Tennessee .... Ble t aele January 4-13 
Detroit, Michigan _.... _............ February 6-17 
Denver, Colorado _..... March 6-17 


Chicago, Illinois and 
Cleveland, Ohio _............. -March 27 - April 21 


Now Yorm (i0y ._.......:::-.:..<::-:--... May 8-19 
Phoenix, Arizona; San Diego, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, California.......June 5 - July 15 
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A leaflet has recently been prepared 
to answer the frequently asked ques- 
tions about the Certified Professional 
Secretary examination. This leaflet 
may be obtained singly or in reason- 
able quantities from our Kansas City 
headquarters office. Selected ques- 
tions are to be included this month 
and next month on this page in order 
that wider dissemination may be 
given to this information. 

What kinds of questions are in- 
cluded in the examination? Sections 
on Law, Business Administration, 
Accounting, and Secretarial Proced- 
ures are four-part multiple-choice 
questions for which there is one right 
answer to be marked. The questions 
include problem solving, knowledge 
of facts, and application of theory in 
the area covered. Section I (Human 
Relations) includes many problem 
situations in which the best and 
worst solutions are to be selected 
from four alternatives. Traits most 
and least like those of a top-level 
secretary are also selected. Other 
questions require only one answer. 


Are the questions based on theory 
or practical knowledge? Practical 
knowledge helps in understanding 
theory. A large percentage of ques- 
tions, particularly those in human 
relations, secretarial procedures, and 
accounting, are based on practical 
knowledge. To keep the questions 
closer to the actual work experience, 
all questions are prepared by secre- 
taries who have passed the CPS ex- 
amination. All questions must be 
reviewed and approved by a com- 
mittee of CPSs, educators, business- 
men, and the test consultant. 

Who constructs the examination? 
The questions are constructed and 
continually revised by secretaries 
who are CPSs. A separate com- 
mittee is appointed for each section 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


of the examination except Secre- 
tarial Skills. Each committee works 
with the test consultant and an edu- 
cation member of the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries, who is re- 
sponsible for the final copy for the 
section. The Secretarial Skills sec- 
tion is prepared by an experienced 
teacher of secretarial subjects, under 
the supervision of a member of the 
Institute. Each question must be re- 
viewed by a committee of secretaries 
and must be approved as being im- 
portant enough to place on the exam- 
ination, and one clear-cut answer 
must be possible. Before it is ap- 
proved for printing, the entire exam- 
ination in tentative form is reviewed 
by a committee consisting of CPSs 
from different parts of the country, 
the educators on the Institute, the 
test consultant, and a representative 
from management. 


Who grades the examination and 
what system is used? All sections 
except Secretarial Skills are checked 
by IBM test scoring machines. All 
are scored twice to insure accu- 
racy. The Secretarial Skills section 
is scored by competent, experienced 
teachers of secretarial work who are 
accustomed to grading this type of 
test. 


What is the method of scoring? On 
all sections, except Secretarial Skills, 
the scores are based on the per- 
centage of correct answers out of the 
possible number for that section. For 
example, in the Law section there are 
75 items; and 60 correct answers 
would give a score of 80 per cent. 
The passing mark on Secretarial 
Skills is based on a quality and quan- 
tity basis since work performance is 
being measured. A point system is 
used in which each item typed is 
allowed a number of possible points 
and deductions are made for errors 


Certified Professional Secretary 


in the copy. Incomplete items are 
given partial credit. All secretaries 
who score about the passing mark for 
a section are approved as passing that 
section. 

What is a passing grade for this 
examination in figures? 70 per cent 
on each section. 

Are scores released to candidates? 
No, and not to anyone else. The 
candidate is notified if she passes 
but is not given her score. If she 
fails a section, she is told whether 
she was in the lower, middle, or 
upper third of those who did not 
pass. 

Is the number who pass each year 
restricted to a certain percentage? 
No. The level of difficulty of each 
section is maintained as far as pos- 
sible from year to year with a mark 
of 70 per cent always a passing mark. 
On occasions the passing mark has 
been dropped a few percentage points 
if the analysis of one section indi- 
cated greater difficulty than in pre- 
ceding years. In NO case has a 
higher passing mark been used. The 
number passing depends upon the 
qualifications and the extent of prep- 
aration of those taking the examina- 
tion. 

Must a secretary take review 
courses in preparation for the exam- 
ination? No formal courses are re- 
quired for taking the examination. 
However, most secretaries find that 
their education and experience have 
not provided an adequate scope of all 
six fields of the examination so that 
basic or refresher courses or both 
are helpful in their preparation or 
review. 

How can one prepare for the Secre- 
tarial Skills section? This section, 
more than any other, requires the 
ability to adjust to test conditions. 
In order to prepare for this section, 
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the secretary should take shorthand 
dictation from one whose style. of 
speaking is unfamiliar. She must be 
able to work continuously at her 
desk or table for two or more hours 
without interruption; she must im- 
prove her basic skills, which may 
have been allowed to lapse, in typing, 
punctuation, grammar, and spelling. 

Is consideration given to the fact 
that one is not working under office 
conditions while taking the Secre- 
tarial Skills section? Yes. The grad- 
ing takes this into account. Actual 
office working conditions cannot be 
simulated in a test center for the 
large number taking the examination. 
Suggestions are being made to the 
local colleges, and test conditions are 
improving with the increasing co- 
operation of test administrators. 

In all sections except Secretarial 
Skills, one may skip several items 
and return to them later. Why is 
this not permitted on this section? 
This section requires items to be 
completed in a certain order so that 
all candidates can be graded on the 
same basis. To test accuracy along 
with quantity, the early items count 
more points than the later items. To 
attempt all eight items with a large 
number of errors could cause failure. 
Since items 1 through 8 count suc- 
cessively fewer points per time re- 
quired, a candidate who skips one 
item has to have better accuracy on 
the later items than she would on the 
skipped item, to achieve an equiva- 
lent number of points. This is a 
section that few are expected to 
complete. 

Why cannot candidates be told 
what they missed or what was wrong 
with the work completed on the 
Secretarial Skills section? It would 
be a mammoth undertaking, and 
very costly, to point out errors on 
the many thousands of papers. This 
section is entirely rewritten each 
year. The previous year’s section 
of the examination is published in 
THE SECRETARY magazine and 
reprints are available through the 
Institute office in Kansas City. A 
thorough review of items covered 
on the examination should result in 
improving the secretary’s day-to-day 
performance on the job. 

Why doesn’t the Institute publish 
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past examinations? If objective-type 
examinations were published, a sec- 
retary would tend to study for spe- 
cific questions and would not have 
a general knowledge of the subject. 
The Institute follows the practice 
of other certification examinations 
of this type in not publishing past 
questions or examinations. 

What use is made of the fees paid 
by candidates for the examination? 
The Institute’s program is barely 
self-supporting at the present time. 
The fee was determined from an esti- 


mate of actual costs of printing, test 
construction, grading, postage, travel, 
and other actual operating expenses. 

What is the time limit for com- 
pleting the examination? The entire 
examination must be attempted with- 
in three years of the date of qualifi- 
cation. Five years (five consecutive 
examinations) are allowed for com- 
pletion of all sections of the examina- 
tion from the time the entire exam- 
ination is taken. 

Must a candidate who passes one 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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B Modern Times 
brought this 
welcome change 


and A.W.FABER 
GRASER STIK« 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 





This slim, trim white-polished beauty 
is shaped and sharpens like a pencil. 
With ERASERSTIK you ERASE WITHOUT 
A TRACE. You remove a single letter 
without smearing the rest of the 
word. Banishes ‘‘ghosts” and sloppy 
strikeovers. Many a girl has been ele- 
vated to a better job with more money 
because she had the good sense to 
use ERASERSTIK. Why not you? Sold 
at all good Stationers. With brush, 
20c. Today? 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co. Inc., Newark 3, N. J. 
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SAPHIR Hand Sharpener 


works like magic. Gives you 
the correct point on your — 
ERASERSTIK—then stops 
sharpening. If you use one, 
you need the other. Ask your 
Stationer. 











Insist on the original and gen- 
uine ERASERSTIK by regis- 
tered trademark. Shaped like 
a pencil, it sharpens like a | 
pencil to any style point you | 
prefer—blunt, medium or | 
slender. 








Wi It has been said that success is 
not a matter of position or posses- 
sion; it is a frame of mind. It is the 
satisfying feeling of a life spent in 
a worthwhile way and a feeling of 
service rendered. Job knowledge or 
skill, we must admit, is fundamental 
and essential; but it will not, by it- 
self, make us successful. 

True greatness is in believing that 
service is first. Competence follows 
performance. With increasing com- 
petence rises superiority. Superiority 
breeds distinction — always observed 
best by someone else. Distinction 
brings a whole set of emoluments 
not found in mediocrity. The inter- 
esting thing is that organizations 
which achieve distinction usually are 
well satisfied with their achieve- 
ments. They have learned that 
achievement is a remuneration of 
the mind and spirit that is highly 
complementary to the goals of the 
organization. 

Arrogance is the privilege of little 
people. The real value of noting pro- 
gress lies not in self-satisfaction over 
achievement but in charting what 
must yet be done. Progress itself 
has not only created new problems; 
it has sharpened our awareness of 
business needs still unmet. Every 
forward step rightfully serves as a 
reminder of the distance yet to go. 


Each executive function is perhaps 
as Emerson described a weed, “a 
plant whose virtues have not yet 
been discovered.” The simple act of 
giving instructions often ceases to 
be an act and becomes an art. A 
boss’s best asset is his skill in com- 
municating ideas. As an executive, 
you are often hurried, driven by an 
unseen power. You toss an assign- 
ment to a co-worker with an exasper- 
ated “give this a try for me, will 
you?” On that note, you make your 
exit. “Try to what?” your co-worker 
thinks. “Try to decipher your hand- 
writing; try to rewrite it; try to type 
it; try to distribute it to members 
of the association?” Simple, direct 
instructions given while time remains 
for questions usually produce the de- 
sired results. Management expects 
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performance from a staff. Job assign- 
ments must be clearcut and goals 
understood if management is not to 
be disappointed. Sufficient communi- 
cation between supervisor and em- 
ployee is essential. 

Habit and routine have unbeliev- 
able powers to waste and destroy. 
Would it not be wise as executives 
and co-workers to take a few cautious 
steps from the old rut? Habit of 
every correct practice, however, 
comes under the heading of effici- 
ency. The one big obstacle on the 
road to progress is complacency, 
often defended under the banner of 
conservatism. This attitude may not 
be entirely wrong, but it is in con- 
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flict with Americanism. The notion 
that time will solve all our prob- 
lems is not compatible with progress. 

Inflexibility — our own set of 
cherished notions and fixed ideas 
which we are unwilling to forego — 
is a deterrent to coordinated pro- 
gress. We each want to make head- 
way — but on our own terms. We 
want to get to the promised land 
without going out of the wilderness. 

When something has been done 
one way for five or ten years, it is a 
pretty good indication in _ these 
changing times of electronics, ex- 
plorers, and jets that it can be done 
a better way, and this is especially 
true when applied to an office. 
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Executive Assistant, Mississippi State Medical Association 


Wember of Valabouchia Chapter, lackson, Tennessee 


Keep an open mind and do not 
be afraid to change it. The ability 
to think clearly and reasonably is 
one of the rarest commodities in the 
world. 

Individuality is really the breath 
of the soul itself. It is what makes 
each of us a person. It is what makes 
me Kitty Kennedy instead of just 
a secretary. If we stagnate our in- 
dividuality by frustrating every urge 
to think or say or do something dif- 
ferent and force ourselves to think, 
say, or do only that which is safe 
and accepted, we will one day be- 
come incapable of original thought 
or action. 

I do not advocate abandoning all 
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standards of thought or behavior, I 
assure you. In our civilization de- 
velopment there are certain truths of 
conduct. With our so-called progress, 
we have been unable to improve on 
the Ten Commandments. If we have 
neither the courage to question petty 
rules of conformity nor the imagin- 
ation to broaden our horizons of ac- 
tivity and experience, we reduce 
ourselves to existence in a gray and 
shadowed world. We set up petty 
arbiters of conduct then live in fear 
of their judgments and are still 
afraid to oppose them. The terrible 
thing is that finally, our timid and 
unquestioning acceptance of uni- 
formity destroys not only the will to 


be free but even the right to be free. 
As individuals, we lose a bit of our 
own freedom every time we criticize 
another person who attempts some- 
thing different or tries something 
new. 


We must recognize our assets be- 
fore we can accept and live with 
our liabilities. Everyone has strong 
points. Everyone has some limita- 
tions. But a perfectionist is the most 
unhappy person in the world. He is 
a most unhappy person because he 
cannot make the most of his strength, 
because he is constantly beset with 
worries about his weaknesses. We 
all have them and we all have to 
learn to live with them .. . even as 
we try to improve our worst faults. 


Don’t expect the impossible of 
your co-workers with the mistaken 
thinking that by so doing you will 
get them to out-perform themselves. 
It is true that employees like to be 
kept busy; but if they feel that they 
will never be able to see over a vast 
mountain of work, the feeling of 
futility can destroy efficient opera- 
tion. 


Tolerance is the oil of liaison 
which takes the friction out of the 
business and professional worlds. 
Cicero warned his hearers not to ob- 
tain slaves from the Britons: “They 
are so stupid and dull.” When the 
Ohio territory applied for statehood, 
a member of the United States Con- 
gress said, “They will never make 
good citizens.” The British de- 
veloped an empire; Ohio gave the 
United States seven Presidents. 


Do we try to measure others by 
our standards? Only if we can first 
accept ourselves with all our short- 
comings can we accept others in 
spite of their obvious faults. Our 
relations with others are a_ basic 
test of our maturity. The way we 
react to their weaknesses, their 
thoughtlessness, their laziness, their 
arrogance, their hostility, is not a 
judgment on them but on ourselves. 


Secretaries should not complain 
about not having the ideal boss. We 
may not be the ideal secretary. The 
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ideal secretary realizes that she has 
been accepted as one of the family 
when the boss bellows and swears 
in her presence. Her pleasant tele- 
phone personality, accuracy, and 
well-organized desk reflect the tenor 
of the business for which she works. 


She is cooperative, intelligent, 
does not set herself up as a self-ap- 
pointed censor, functions as an effi- 
cient communication center for the 
offiee, and catches on without hav- 
ing to have instructions spelled out 
for her. Her intellectual traits are 
reflected in her technical efficiency; 
these traits and others make up her 
personality. 

On the other hand, the ideal boss 
keeps his paws out of the office files, 
occasionally shows his appreciation 
of his secretary’s work, and dele- 
gates responsibility to her when 
she has proven she can handle it. 
It can be said of most bosses that 
ninety-five per cent of him is great 
—the other five per cent is bear- 
able. 

Imagine that everyone you see 
bears a sign on his chest proclaim- 
ing “I want to feel important.” Try, 
sincerely, to make him feel that you 
are aware of his importance and you 
will have accomplished the most im- 
portant step in getting along with 
people. The more important a per- 
son really is, the less opportunity 
he may have to feel so. Nobody ever 
tells him what a great fellow he is. 
He is liked and respected but no 
one ever tells him so. 

The Eleventh Commandmant 
should be “Thou shalt not take 
people for granted.” 

We hire men and women — the 
most expensive equipment in all cre- 
ation, the most complicated and 
sensitive — and we permit them to 
perform at a small percentage of 
. their potential or to go to pot en- 
tirely because we take them for 
granted. 

We pay employees a wage and ex- 
pect full performance, yet we know 
they are not economic slaves. We 
know that wages are only one of 
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the many incentives that man needs 
to give himself completely to. our 
team. 


Man needs, too, to find expression 
for himself in his work. We know 
that he needs praise, understanding, 
a sense of belongingness, and a feel- 
ing of security and importance. But 
we do not take the time or rn ake the 
effort to assure ourselves that he 
is given these necessary satisfac- 
tions. 


A statement in the book entitled 
The Organization Man is most ap- 
propriate: “Man exists as a unit of 
society. Of himself, he is isolated, 
meaningless; only as he collaborates 
with others does he become worth- 
while, for by associating himself in 
the group, he helps produce a whole 
that is greater than the sum of its 
parts.” 


Today’s secretary must enlarge 
her perspective in order to augment 
her usefulness and, in so doing, she 
will become a real partner in the 
management of business. If secre- 
taries are wise enough to sell man- 
agement on the quality of their abil- 
ity and service rather than in terms 
of strict salary arrangement, they 
become of priceless value to busi- 
ness. 

A secretary should enlarge the 
perspective of her job to include 
management responsibility. Man- 
agement is receptive not alone to 
the contribution that secretaries are 
in a position to make to executive 
performance but to the contribution 
that all employees can make to man- 
agement intelligence, when given the 
opportunity. 

Demands on management are 
heavier than ever before and the 
secretary is in a strategic position to 
be particularly helpful to the execu- 
tive with who she works. 

Management has _ responsibilities 
in preventing and resolving person- 
nel problems where human relations 
become strained and difficult. New 
employees must be oriented and in- 
doctrinated. They are entitled to 


know what they are expected to do, 
their chances for advancement, and 
what they are contributing to the 
team effort. 

A human being is at his best psy- 
chologically when he is in relation- 
ship with the world; and at his 
worst when he is out of relation- 
ship with the world. 

For instance: A man was asked to 
quote his favorite Bible verse. This 
is what he quoted: “And it came 
to pass.” This surprised everyone 
because it is not a quoted passage, 
in fact, not even a verse. Yet he in- 
sisted that “and it came to pass” 
was most meaningful to him. In 
every trouble, he explained, he thinks 
of this. The problem, the difficulty 
did not come to stay; it came to 
pass. It came to leave its imprint 
upon personality, character, busi- 
ness, or profession. It came to teach 
its particular lesson. But it was not, 
to stay—it came to pass. 

Management has a right to ex- 
pect a staff to be at its best psy- 
chologically the moment each per- 
son enters the office. Moodiness, 
bringing jealousy, envy, suspicion, 
and prejudice, is defined as long, 
drawn out anger. Since it can harm 
ourselves more than those on whom 
we vent it, we should make an all- 
out effort to avoid this fault of its 
unhealthy children. 

To bring our petty quarrels, our 
pessimistic outlooks, our hurt feel- 
ings, our aches and pains into the 
office is certainly bringing our worst 
features to the forefront for all to 
see. 

Attitude is something we all have 
about everything—unusually strong 
in regard to things about which we 
know least. Attitude can get us in- 
to a lot of trouble, especially if we 
permit it to substitute for new and 
progressive thinking, for information 
and skills. It is strange — attitude 
is easy to develop but difficult to 
destroy. Ambition, which has been 
called the only disease that laziness 
can cure, and attitude go hand in 
hand for success in everyday living. 
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CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY 
(Continued from Page 15) 


section on the first attempt retake 
all the sections on her next attempt? 
Beginning with the 1961 examina- 
tion, new candidates and those re- 
taking the entire examination must 
pass at least two sections, or they 
must retake the entire examination 
on the next attempt. Those starting 
the examination before 1961 are 
given three takes on any section and 
five years in which to complete the 
examination. The decision on how 
many parts to take simultaneously 
after the first attempt is the choice 
of the candidate. There are four 
more years allowed to complete the 
examination, and the candidate may 
spread the remaining sections over 
this period. In this way, more time 
can be given to study before retaking 
the sections not passed. 

If a candidate is retaking the en- 
tire examination, must she be quali- 
fied again? No, but she must pay the 
examination fees again. 

Does the third failure on any sec- 
lion require starting over on the en- 
tire examination? Candidates taking 
the entire examination in 1961 or 
thereafter will not be required to 
start over because of a third failure 
on any section. 

How does the new regulation on 
time limit and retakes affect those 
candidates who started the examina- 
tion before 1961? Candidates who 
started the examination before 1961 
will continue on previous regulations 
in which either a third failure on a 
section or the expiration of the five- 
year time limit requires the taking 
of all sections on the next attempt. 

Is it possible for a candidate who 
started the examination before 1961 
to be considered under the new time- 
limit regulations? No, but any candi- 
date has the right to retake the en- 
tire examination in 1961 or there- 
after and thereby follow the new 
regulations effective for 1961. 

Must a secretary be a member of 
NSA to take the examination? Any 
secretary who meets the qualifica- 
tions may take the examination. The 
Certified Professional Secretary pro- 
gram is sponsored by The National 
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Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) for ALL secretaries. Appli- 
cants for the examination need not 
be members of NSA nor are NSA 
members required to take the exam- 
ination. The CPS program provides 
a definite educational and _ profes- 
sional goal for all secretaries. CPS 
certificates ordinarily are presented 
at special meetings sponsored by 
NSA. 


Is a secretary’s employer notified 
when she passes the examination? 
The letter notifying a candidate that 
she has successfully completed the 
entire examination includes the infor- 
mation that her employer will be 
notified if his name and complete 
address are sent to the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries. An employer 
is never notified if the candidate 
does not pass the examination. 





Where did the smudges, 
scuffs, and tears go? 


They went when Ezerase came in. 
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(Reprinted from AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by permission of the editor) 


IN-SER VICE 
EDUCATION 

FOR THE 
SECRETARY 














by Mre Frehn G. Day 


International President 


The National Secretaries Association International 


@ ‘Education, no matter what its level, is a companion 
which no misfortune can depress, no crime destroy, no 
enemy alienate, no dictator enslave. At home, it is a 
friend; abroad, an introduction. In solitude, it is a 
comfort and in society, an ornament. Without it, man 
is only a slave, a reasoning savage.” 


I don’t know the author of that statement, but it is 
called to mind each time I hear someone say, “I’m 
through studying—my education is complete. What 
value will more learning, more training, be to me?” 


Continuing education, such as The National Secre- 
taries Association advocates, produces the person who 
cultivates an open mind. Education is productive in 
many other ways. It inspires a person to accept new 
ideas; to develop ingenuity and the habit of successful 
accomplishment of daily tasks. It opens the door to 
getting along with other people. 


The Certified Professional Secretary program, spon- 
sored by The National Secretaries Association, is 
merely another long stride in the secretary’s desire to 
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improve herself, her professional standing and skill, to 
become more valuable to her employer. 


Ask any secretary privileged to add the letters 
“CPS” to her name, how she feels about her accom- 
plishment. Inevitably you will learn that she has dis- 
covered this honor only makes her thirst for more 
knowledge about herself, her company’s policies and 
administration, and her obligations as a member of her 
community. She believes that continuing education 
makes her happier—gives her a firmer foundation for 
the future, better equips her to employ her talents and 
her time. 


The business world needs well-trained secretaries to 
round out their team because the conduct of a business 
enterprise has become a complex thing . . . heavier than 
ever before. It is heavy because competition is keen; 
because costs of material and operations are increas- 
ingly serious and difficult; because personnel is in short 
supply both in quantity and quality; because of prob- 
lems in human relations; because we live and work in 
a fast-moving and an uncertain national and inter- 
national community. 


The executive cannot hope to carry on his job alone. 
His success is in direct measure to the quality and re- 
sponse of his staff. One member of the staff upon whom 
he is uniquely dependent is his secretary. He un- 
doubtedly spends more time working closely with his 
secretary than with any other member of his staff. It is 
his secretary who represents him to others more than 
any other person. 

Industry is richer today because of the efforts of 
members of The National Secretaries Association and 
all those who study and strive to become Certified Pro- 
fessional Secretaries. Through their efforts a “revival 
of learning” was started for the secretaries, the end 
result of which is better secretaries. While automation 
is the order of the day in many industries, the time 
will never come when the qualified, experienced secre- 
tary will be replaced by an automatic machine. 


Secretaries need and are given an opportunity for 
personal growth and new experience. Membership in 
the NSA provides many benefits for the secretary— 
an opportunity for continuing education, affiliation 
with others with the same interests and problems, and 
participation in leadership training programs and com- 
munity activities. 

Education is the key to self-improvement and leader- 
ship; thus education is our major goal in NSA, and the 
CPS program is the vehicle upon which the secretaries 
can achieve the educational goals. 
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THE SECRET 
IN SECRETARY 


by Mildred Mastin, President 


Charleston, West Virginia Chapter 











i One day recently I sat at my desk busily typing a 
statistical report when the ringing of the phone in- 
terrupted just as I had typed as far as “Secret” in the 
word “Secretary.” Amid the ringing and the answering, 
those little brain cells of mine were working overtime. 
The thought flashed through—how important an in- 
ference—how synonymous. 


The dictionary (the Secretary’s Bible) states that 
adding “ary” to a word denotes “pertaining to.” This 
adjective suffix added to “secret” makes it “secretary,” 
and thus “pertaining to a secret.” One of the defini- 
tions of the word “secret” is “beyond ordinary com- 
prehension.” Another is “the key to the solution of 
something.”’ We, as secretaries, like to feel these defi- 
nitions fully fit our personality traits and our job 
performance. Most emphatically we like to think of 
ourselves as solution solvers. 


Most of the books on secretarial training list among 
the many qualifications of a secretary that she must 
keep things confidential. She must be the proverbial 
clam. My word of advice and caution to all would-be 
secretaries or to the neos in our field is that they 
must justify the fact that the title of secretary carries 
with it the responsibility for the fulfillment of all its 
attributes, including keeping things confidential. The 
word “secretary” is often prefixed with words such as 
administrative, executive, and confidential, but the top 
secretaries are also known as the “secret”’ secretaries. 


You probably know the salary of your boss, espe- 
cially if you fill out his income tax forms; you know 
the salaries of other key personnel in the office; you 
know the amount of the boss’s insurance program; you 
know the name of his lawyer, where he keeps his will, 
his birth date, his wife’s birth date, the ages of his 
children, and his personal whims. Do you keep all 
these a secret? Many people in an office quiz the sec- 
retary. Many people are sadly disappointed and dis- 
gruntled with their end results—absolutely no news 
forthcoming from the front office. I think there must 
be a special little corner reserved in heaven for secre- 
taries and their little white lies! 


On one of my first jobs the boss walked into the 
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office very, very late one morning. Just as he entered 
another person was saying into the phone “He has not 
come in yet this morning.” What a tongue lashing she 
received. I was called in to listen—and, he hoped—to 
share in the tirade. Early impressions are lasting, for 
to this day my boss is never reported as “not in yet.” 
That is my secret. I come forth with the little white 
lie “He is out of the office right at this moment, may I 
have him return your call.” 


Another facet to the success of the successful secre- 
tary is that she always keeps her own personal affairs 
and her salary a secret. How often little, or even big 
bitternesses crop up in an office when Mary discovers 
Jane’s salary is larger than hers, and Mary has the 
longest service record. Your personal life and your 
salary are your secret—keep them so. 


The successful secretary is happy when she realizes 
her boss knows she can be worthy of his trust, and 
therein lies the foundation of his confidence and de- 
pendence. It may take him a few weeks, a few months, 
or even years to build up this trust as strong as the 
Rock of Gibraltar, but when once firmly established 
there is no phase of their relationship more satisfying 
to the employer, and to his SECRETary. 
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SPECIAL 





INCOME TAA 


The March, 1959, issue of “The Secretary” con- 
tained an article on income tax information which 
proved helpful to many of its readers. Since the 
present year is coming to a close we wish to remind 
you that in the case of Rita M. Callinan (a member 
of NSA), Petitioner vs. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Respondent, 12 T.C.M. 170, the Tax Court 
allowed the expense of attending our *National Con- 
vention as a professional expense deduction. The 
expense deductions are limited to travel, hotel, meals, 
registration fee, and incidentals, exclusive of personal 
entertainment. Whether you take the standard 10 
per cent deduction, or itemize deductions to exceed 
10 per cent, you are entitled to deduct convention 
expenses from your gross income. In deducting con- 
vention expenses from your gross income an itemized 
schedule of the convention expenses must be attached 
to your return. 


Indicate “Schedule Attached” below your Em- 
ployer’s name on line 5, page 1 of the tax return. 
Suppose your wages were $4,800.00 for the year, and 
you have indicated “Schedule Attached” totaling 
$400.00 convention expenses. In the space indicating 
ENTER TOTALS HERE, you would show $4,400.00. 
If line 6 is “none,” line 7 would show $4,400.00; and 
if lines 8, 9, and 10 show “none” line 11, ADJUSTED 
GROSS INCOME, would show $4,400.00. From this 
amount you would then deduct the standard 10 per 
cent deductions, or the amount applicable to your 
individual circumstances. 

The “Attached Schedule” would be completed as 
follows: 

SCHEDULE 
Professional Expenses Incurred Attending 
The National Secretaries Association 
(International) Convention, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, July, 1960. 


Gross Income $4,800.00 
Expenses: 
Registration Fee $ 20.00 
Travel 290.00 
Hotel 60.00 
Meals 30.00 
Total Expenses 400.00 


ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 

*Enter this total on line 5 of page 1. 
It is important that you keep accurate records of 

your expenses so as to be able to substantiate your 


$4,400.00* 


*At the time of this ruling “National” was the proper 
terminology for our International Convention. 
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deduction in the event it is questioned by your local 
Internal Revenue Agent. It is further recommended 
that you include the following legend at the end of 
the aforementioned schedule which is to be attached 
to your tax return: “Deduction claimed in accordance 
with Code Reg. Section 1.162-2; Rita M. Callinan, 
12 T.C.M. 170; C.C.H. Standard Federal Tax Reporter 
1960, Vol. 1, § 1350.074, page 19,015.” 


The opinion of the Tax Court in the case of Rita 
M. Callinan is as follows: 


Rita M. Callinan, Petitioner v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Respondent. 


Docket No. 38626—Held that Petitioner is not liable 
for any deficiency in her income tax return for the 
calendar year 1948, Respondent having conceded that 
expenses incurred in attending a National Convention 
of an association of which she was a member, are 
deductible. 


OPINION 


Section #23 (a) (1) (A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that in computing the net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions “All the ordinary and 
necessary expense paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business, including 
a reasonable allowance for salaries or other compensa- 
tion for personal services actually rendered; traveling 
expenses (including the entire amount expended for 
meals and lodging) while away from home in pursuit 
of a trade or business.” 


Petitioner, in brief, contends that “the expenses of 
attending a convention of The National Secretaries 
Association by a member of that organization falls 
within the well established rule that expenses of attend- 
ing professional conventions are deductible’ and that 
“whether or not secretaries constitute a professional 
group, as a business organization trying to elevate 
their standards and promote the general welfare of 
their members, the expenses of attending a convention 
for that purpose are deductible on the same principle 
as professional groups.” In support of these conten- 
tions she has cited a number of decisions of this Court. 

The respondent, in lieu of filing brief, has advised 
the Court that “he does not find this case distinguish- 
able from decided cases on convention expense deduc- 
tions in which he has acquiesced. Therefore, he no 
longer presses the issue and agrees to the entry of 
an order of no deficiency.” 

In view of this concession by Respondent, decision 
was entered for the Petitioner on February 19, 1953. 


The above case was decided prior to the 1954 Code. 
However, the 1954 Code appears to have made no 
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change in this regard. C.C.H. Standard Federal Tax 
Reporter 1960, Vol. 1, § 13850.074, states the following: 


.074 Self-employment not necessary. Expenditures 
incurred in attending business conventions are deduct- 
ible as ordinary and necessary business expenses. Court 
decisions and official rulings in the past have allowed 
this deduction to lawyers, doctors, dentists, clergymen, 
and teachers. As noted, those individuals for the 
most part represent professional or self-employed 
people. Apparently, however, the deduction is by no 
means limited to such individuals, as evidenced by 
the CALLINAN case at .0815 below wherein a legal 
secretary, who was a member of the National Secre- 
taries Association, was allowed to deduct expenses 
(travel, lodging, meals, and incidentals, exclusive of 
entertainment) incurred in attending the national con- 
vention of the Association. The Commissioner, in lieu 
of filing a brief, advised the court that he could see 
no distinction between the instant case and those cases 
involving convention expenses of lawyers, physicians, 
and teachers. He, therefore, conceded the issue. 
Although the CALLINAN case itself does not set forth 
a rule on the subject, it does, however, indicate that 
mere membership in a business organization, regardless 
of whether the individual is self-employed or an em- 
ployee, will entitle him to a business expense deduc- 
tion for the cost of attending the organization’s annual 
convention. 


“Primarily for business” test. Where a taxpayer 
makes a business trip such as attending a convention, 
and as an incident to the trip engages in some personal 
activity such as social entertaining and sightseeing, 
the expense allocable to the personal activities is not 
deductible. If the trip is primarily a vacation, the Tax 
Court, and now the Commissioner’s regulations, hold 
that the expenses which are ordinary and necessary 
and directly related to the taxpayer’s business are 
deductible. 


Because of their close similarity in nature and pur- 
pose to international conventions, this indicates that 
deductions of expenses incurred in attending regional 
and district conferences and division meetings will be 
allowed in the same fashion as are international con- 
vention expenses. 


The deductibility of expenses incurred in applying 
for, preparing for, and taking the CPS examination 
varies with each taxpayer’s personal situation. Expen- 
ditures made by a taxpayer for his education are de- 
ductible if they are for education undertaken primarily 
for the purpose of: (1) maintaining or improving skills 
required by the taxpayer in his employment or other 
trade or business; or (2) meeting the express require- 
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For further information applicable to your indi- 
vidual circumstances contact your local Internal 
Revenue Service. 


ments of the taxpayer’s employer, or the requirements 
of applicable law or regulations, imposed as a condi- 
tion to the retention by the taxpayer of his salary, 
status or employment. According to the Commissioner, 
education is considered to be of the type referred to 
in (1) above if it is customary for other established 
members of the taxpayer’s trade or business to under- 
take such education. However, the Tax Court has held 
that it is not absolutely necessary that customariness 
be established, but that the emphasis is to be placed 
upon the primary purpose of the education. Inasmuch 
as the CPS examination, standing alone, is not a course 
of study, it is uncertain whether expenses incurred in 
applying for and taking the CPS examination are de- 
ductible under (1) above. However, you can claim 
expenses incurred for workshops and study courses 
taken for maintaining or improving skills required in 
your employment, and this could include expenses in 
preparing for the CPS examination by way of work- 
shops, study courses, and the like. If the preparatory 
study courses and workshops and the CPS examina- 
tion are viewed together as a single educational pro- 
gram (and this would seem to be the practical and 
proper as well as reasonable interpretation), then it 
would appear that expenses of applying for, preparing 
for, and taking the CPS examination would be deduct- 
ible under (1) above if the program is undertaken by 
you for the purpose of maintaining or improving skills 
required in your employment. If you are required by 
your employer to pass the CPS examination as a 
condition to the retention by you of your salary, 
status or employment, then it would appear that ex- 
penses incurred by you in applying for, preparing for, 
and taking the CPS examination would be deduct- 
ible under (2) above. If, however, the CPS examina- 
tion is taken for the purpose of increasing your salary, 
or improving your status, or to obtain other employ- 
ment, then said expenses would not be deductible. 

If you are an employee you can only claim de- 
ductible educational expenses such as tuition, books, 
lab fees, and the like, if you itemize your deductions. 
You may also deduct your dues in this fashion. If 
your deductible educational expenses include travel 
or transportation, then the travel or transportation ex- 
penses can be deducted from gross income even though 
the standard deduction is taken, in the same manner 
as convention expenses discussed above. If you are self- 
employed your deductible educational expenses can 
be claimed on Schedule C (Profit or Loss from Busi- 
ness or Profession) of your tax return (Form 1040) 
even though you take the standard deduction. 

There is no ruling at present allowing chapter din- 
ner meeting expenses as a deductible expense. 
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@ “Hawaii Calls’—and members of 
NSA and their friends and relatives 
are answering the call in copious 


numbers! The announcement of 
“Hawaiian Holiday for Secretaries” 
has been received most enthusiastic- 
ally, and members in all areas are 
making application for themselves, 
their husbands, other relatives, and 
friends, so they may be among the 
group leaving from Los Angeles on 
July 23, 1961. 

The Trustees want our NSA mem- 
bers to know that these tours are 
planned with you in mind. Trustee 
Adams, from the Southwest District 
(now Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees), has worked diligently to 
set up the itinerary (just as she did 
for “European Holiday for Secre- 
taries”), and to see that the price is 
held to a minimum, at the same time 
making sure the Trustees will have a 
tour they can be proud to offer. 

The 1961 post-convention tour is 
designed to help you discover — or, 
re-discover — the Hawaiian Islands, 
now the 50th state, some 2,250 
miles from the West Coast and 
stretching over some 400 miles of the 
Pacific Ocean. Historically, they 
were discovered in 1778, by Britain’s 
Captain Cook, in his search for the 
Northwest Passage, and were form- 
erly called the Sandwich Islands. 
Actually, according to a_ recent 
article in National Geographic, they 
are not so much islands as the tips 
of tremendous mid-ocean mountains, 
thrust up by volcanic eruptions. 

Spend a week with us at the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani Hotel, on crescent- 
shaped Waikiki Beach, which goes 
from the Yacht Harbor to Diamond 
Head. Surrender to the appeal of 
this soft, white sand beach in a 
shallow, reef-protected bay; the 
water is wonderful for swimming and 
offers surfers long, exciting rides. 

But don’t spend all your time at 
the beach! The throne room at Iolani 
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Palace, preserved since the mon- 
archy ended in 1893, is most inter- 
esting. Bishop Museum, built in 
1889 as a memorial to Hawaiian 
Princess Bernice Pauahi Bishop, 
houses the world’s most extensive 
collection of Hawaiian artifacts, and 
is a center for scientific research in 
Polynesian civilization. The pine- 
apple cannery assumes great sig- 
nificance considering that during the 
season more than six million pine- 
apples a day are processed, from 
Hawaii’s thirteen pineapple planta- 
tions, which furnish more than sixty 
per cent of the world’s pineapple 
products. 

“They” say a visit to the “Neigh- 
bor Islands” is a “must,” and so it 
is. Hence, the second week of 
“Hawaiian Holiday for Secretaries” 
will be spent “island hopping,” vis- 
iting the Islands of Hawaii, Maui, 
and Kauai. 

Kilauea Iki is on Hawaii (the Big 
Island, and the one from which the 
group takes its name). Early in 
1960, when this volcano was erupt- 
ing, the fountain of fire reached a 
world’s record height of 1,900 feet. 
It is said that molten lava sometimes 
reached a torrid 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and it is estimated that 
the tremendous lava lake, some 200 
feet deep, made by the 1959-60 erup- 
tions may take a century to cool. 

But the Island of Hawaii is noted 
for its beauty, too. Called the Orchid 
Island, it is the tallest mountain 
mass in the world, and boasts green 
valleys, profusions of flowers, 
beaches of sand black as ebony, cas- 
cading waterfalls, dense jungle 
growths, snow-capped peaks, and 
lava deserts. 

Maui, the Valley Island, is also 
on the itinerary. Noted not only for 
its beauty, it is also known as the 
site of the first capital of the Hawai- 
ian Kingdom, which was located at 
the old whaling center of Lahaina. 


..the 50 State 


Circumscribed by coral reefs, the 
most magnificent sand beaches in the 
world are said to be at Kauai, the 
Garden Island. On this oldest of the 
inhabited islands of Hawaii, the Fern 
Grotto and Waimea Canyon are 
among the natural phenomena our 
party will view. 

The tropical climate of the Islands 
is tempered by delightful trade 
breezes, so that the days are warm 
(but seldom hot) and the nights are 
balmy. Restful relaxation and stim- 
ulating pleasures await visitors. 

The basic tour (one week on Oahu 
Island) is $407; the two-week tour 
(basic tour plus outer island exten- 
sion) is $645. Both prices include 
jet transportation from the West 
Coast and return. A fully descrip- 
tive brochure and application may be 
obtained from the Coordinator, Miss 
Clare H. Jennings, 5146 Berenice 
Avenue, Chicago 41, Illinois. The 
deadline date for confirmed reser- 
vations is January 5, 1961; applica- 
tions will be accepted after that 
date contingent upon availability of 
accommodations. 

Kiki-wiki hele me kakou (hurry, 
come with us)! Aloha Oe. 

Have you been wondering how to 
pronounce those Hawaiian words? 
Here’s the clue: The Hawaiian al- 
phabet consists of the following let- 
ters: a, e, i, o, u, h, k, l, m, n, p, and 
w. Every vowel is pronounced, even 
when two are together. Phonetically, 
a is ah; e is a; i is e; o is oh; and u 
is oo. Try it; it’s melodic. 

The success of these tour projects 
is most heartwarming to the Trust- 
ees. It is evident that the members 
of NSA are pleased by them, and 
the earnings realized provide sub- 
stantial income for the Home Trust 
Fund. The Trustees are already look- 
ing ahead to 1962, and are working 
on plans for another wonderful 
European tour and, possibly, an 
around-the-world tour, both to follow 
the 1962 convention in Chicago. 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE 
(Continued from Page 4) 


supplies are readily available within 
the company, a small stock, well ar- 
ranged, is the answer to your prob- 
lem. If you are responsible for the 
stationery and supplies for your com- 
pany, the best approach for you is to 
contact an efficient, up-to-date sup- 
plier. New processes are being de- 
veloped daily—do not accept anti- 
quated methods. Do not overstock— 
this is just as bad as to understock. 
It will save you effort and your com- 
pany dollars to get the right sup- 
plies for the job. 


RECEPTIONIST Duties. These are 
the duties which are special to the 
secretary after the visitor has been 
shown into her office. 


This office should be a pleasant 
place for visitors and the secretary 
should be gracious to every caller. 
Remember as many names, faces, 
and company affiliations as you pos- 
sibly can. A daily memorandum of 
callers tends to put names with faces. 
If visitors are listed in the order of 
their appointments, it tends to elimi- 
nate restlessness and impatience. 
Do not feel that you should keep 
visitors entertained. This is not neces- 
sary. A relaxed acceptance of visi- 
tors in the office will be appreciated 
by the majority of your callers. How- 
ever, when you have visitors who ask 
all kinds of questions, take care that 
all of the information you divulge 
is accurate and appropriate; know 
the layout and organization of your 
company. Never be guilty of sending 
a visitor to the wrong office; know 
what information to give out and 
what information not to give out. 
This calls for a fine balance between 
helpfulness to the caller and loyalty 
to your employer and your company. 
Be cheerful and tactful. A lot depends 
on your understanding of human re- 
lations. 


OrricE Decorum. Cheerful be- 
havior, a helpful attitude, accurate 
information, and all the other quali- 
ties necessary for public appearance 
should hold over when just the of- 
fice force is present. Appropriate 
dress, cleanliness, proper makeup, 
as well as a pleasant speaking voice, 
adds to the stature of the secretary. 
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Other conditions necessary to en- 
hance the atmosphere of an office 
are: attitude, interest, and _intelli- 
gence. These three qualities are in- 
terwoven into each person’s basic 
personality and they are equally im- 
portant. You owe it to yourselves and 
to your companies to be interested 
and interesting. We spend so many 
of our waking hours in our office 
that we should take the trouble to 
make them rewarding in accomplish- 
ments for our own benefit and for our 
company’s benefit. 


Speaking and Writing Correctly 
BY Mickey A.tpricu, CPS. 


If you speak correct English, you 
are much more likely to write cor- 
rectly, although our speech is norm- 
ally more relaxed than our writing. 
Most of us can write a few words 
that we cannot pronounce. If you 
want to use a word and are not sure 
of the pronunciation, better look it 
up. As a matter of good public re- 
lations, you would do well to avoid 
using a word which someone else has 
just mispronounced so that it will 
not sound as if you are correcting 
the other person. 


Since our panel subject is Tricks 
of the Trade, let me give you a tip 
that has been invaluable to me. 
KEEP ONE COPY OF EVERY- 
THING YOU TYPE IN A 
CHRONOLOGICAL (OR READ- 
ING) FILE IN YOUR DESK. 
This material is filed only by date. 
Then if the boss comes in and says, 
“Can you get me a copy of that 
letter I wrote to So-and-so yester- 
day?” or, “Didn’t I write to So-and- 
so last week about such and such?” 
or, “What was the name of that 
fellow in Dallas that we had to send 
this same information to, about two 
weeks ago?” you will have the in- 
formation right at your finger tips. 
If you are not keeping a chronologi- 
cal file now, by all means start one 
right away. Until you have tried it, 
you just will not believe what a 
wonderful convenience it is. 


WriTInc CorrEcTLy. Letters are 
our chief concern — they should be 
attractive in appearance, well bal- 
anced on the page, and clean, with- 
out smudges or obvious erasures. 


They should be free of typographical 
errors and misspelled words. If you 
are not sure of the spelling of a 
word, look it up. Keep a good dic- 
tionary handy. 


Many of us have trouble with 
punctuation. Here is a good tip to 
help you. Remember that punctua- 
tion is just a system of signals that 
the writer uses to give the reader 
directions on how to read the words 
— for instance, to indicate the 
different inflections according to 
whether there is a period or a ques- 
tion mark at the end of the sentence. 
A comma indicates a pause. If you 
are not sure whether to put in a 
comma, read the sentence aloud. If 
you pause there, put in a comma; no 
pause, no comma. It is just as simple 
as that. 


Do you have trouble with paren- 
thetical expressions? If so, keep in 
mind the fact that such expressions 
do not affect the number of the verb. 
Read the sentence, omitting the 
parenthetical expression, and _ the 
correct construction becomes clear. 


Now that our letter is correctly 
spelled and punctuated and our 
grammar has been checked, let’s get 
back to the general appearance of the 
letter. To begin with, let me urge 
you to put it on one page if you can 
make it fit without obvious crowd- 
ing. It is human to dread reading a 
long letter, but a short one attracts 
us. However, if you must use two or 
more pages, there are certain con- 
ventions to be observed. First, never 
carry over just one line of a para- 
graph; there must be at least two 
lines at the top of the page. And 
never leave just one line at the 
bottom of the preceding page; al- 
ways leave two or more. So a para- 
graph must have at least four lines 
to be divided at all—a_ three-line 
paragraph would be placed all at 
the bottom of one page or at the top 
of the other. 

Assuming that you have divided 
your material correctly and are 
starting a second page, do you need 
anything at the top of the page be-' 
sides the page number? That’s right, 
you need the name of the person to 
whom the letter is: addressed and 
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Headquarters 
Highlight 





Helyn Jones, Executive Secretary 


The International Board of Direc- 
tors is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Mrs. Helyn Jones as 
NSA’s new executive secretary in the 
Headquarters office at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Jones is a graduate of the 
University of Colorado, and also 
attended College of the Pacific in 
Stockton, California. 


Her experience in the secretarial 
field includes: independent oil opera- 
tions; legal secretary to three district 
court judges; and secretary to the 
chief engineer of one of the world’s 
largest agriculture chemical corpora- 
tions, where she was the first office 
employee setting up the office opera- 
tions. 


Instructing commercial courses in 
business colleges is also a part of 
Mrs. Jones background. 

She is a native of Colorado, a 
widow, and has one daughter who is 
a sophomore at Fontbonne. Mrs. 
Jones and her daughter are making 
their permanent home in Kansas 
City. 
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you need the date. Otherwise, think 
what a scramble there would be if 
you had several multi-page letters 
on the same day or if one of the 
back pages should be found loose 
in the file room at a later date! 

Letters make up the bulk of the 
writing we do in our offices; but we 
do type some reports and manu- 
scripts. To begin with, remember 
that a manuscript should be double 
spaced. For the convenience of your 
reader, number all pages in the same 
position. That is simple enough to do 
if you are numbering at the top 
of the page, but if the numbers are 
at the bottom, do not shift the num- 
ber higher on the page just because 
you happen to have extra space left. 

Sometimes the manuscript is in 
outline form. Do you know the ac- 
cepted system of numbering and 
lettering to indicate the relative 
headings? For main headings we 
use Roman numerals—I, II, III, 
etc. For main subheads we use upper 
case letters—A, B, C, and so on. 
For the next lower classification we 
use Arabic numerals—1, 2, 3, and so 
forth. Beyond that we use lower case 
letters—a, b, c, and so on. If it is 
necessary to subdivide the material 
still further, we use Arabic num- 
bers in parentheses, and below that, 
small letters in parentheses. That is 
about as far as it is usually neces- 
sary to go. 

Suppose your boss tells you to 
write the letter, instead of dictating 
it. Are you going to make it sound 
like him or like you? Well, probably 
it will be a combination of both, but 
he is going to sign it, and it will 
be his letter; so make it sound like 
him. 


Dictation Hints, Typing Tips, 
Letter Form, and Care of 
the Typewriter 
BY ROSABEL Raso 


Dictation Hints 
THE INSTRUMENT: John Robert 
Gregg says: “Choose a fountain pen 
by all means. It will make finer, 
clearer outlines than a pencil; the 
point never wears down; and an out- 


line in ink is always easier to read 
under any light.” If you have not 
been using a fountain pen, why not 
try one? 


THE Posrt1ion: For taking short- 
hand comfortably and rapidly, hold 
the pen lightly between the thumb 
and the next two fingers, as for 
writing longhand; being sure to keep 
the index finger extended along the 
barrel of the pen, without bending 
the first joint of the finger. Then 
glide across the page on the nails 
or the knuckles of the last two 
fingers, using both arm movement 
and finger movement in forming 
your shorthand outlines. 


THE NoteBook: Have you no- 
ticed what an important part color 
plays in our lives? It has even in- 
vaded the field of the stenographic 
notebook, in soft pinks, blues, and 
greens, because the soft colors help to 
eliminate eyestrain. In using the note- 
book, write on one side of the page 
only, through one way of the book— 
from front cover to back—then turn 
and write on the reverse side of the 
pages—from back cover to front. 
This way, you will not meet yourself 
coming and going. Make a diagonal 
line across each item or each page of 
dictation after it has been trans- 
cribed, and be sure to check the 
notebook after each transcription 
period to see that nothing has been 
overlooked. 


One important dictation hint is to 
watch the proportion of your short- 
hand characters, the large and the 
small, especially the size of the “A” 
and the “E.” Exaggerate these, mak- 
ing the “A” very large and the “E” 
very small, so there is no indecision 
in transcribing as to whether the 
letter is an “A” or an “E.” 


ANOTHER TIME-SAVER: Do not 
write capital letters for initials; in- 
stead write small letters, joined to- 
gether. Capital letters are large and 
flourishy and take much more time. 


Typing Tips 
RHYTHM, RHYTHM, RHYTHM! 
Rhythm produces accuracy as well 
as speed, and also typing that is 
beautiful in appearance because all 
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of the letters are even in color; there 
are no light or dark letters. 


Another important tip is to start 
the day out right by sitting down at 
the typewriter for a few minutes the 
first thing each morning to “warm 
up.” Suggestion: Try the alphabet. 
Have you ever done this? You will 
find it fun after you have learned 
to do it smoothly and rhythmically; 
slowly at first and in perfect rhythm 
—the fingers will begin to pick up 
speed of their own accord. Then, if 
there is time, also type a paragraph 
containing every letter of the alpha- 
bet, emphasizing rhythm. 


Letter Forms 


There are three popular styles: 
the Indented, the Block, and the 
Modified or Semi-Block. 


INDENTED FORM: Paragraphs are 
indented five spaces and the inside 
address and the closing lines are 
indented in steps of five spaces. The 
complimentary closing line will start 
five spaces to the left of the center 
of the page and the lines for the 
company name and the official title 
will then be indented in steps of five 
spaces. This is the form generally 
used for very short letters as it can 
be double spaced. 


BLOCK FORM: Every line begins at 
the left margin set. It is very easy 
to set up and is quick to type. 


Semi-BLock oR MopIFIED BLOCK 
FoRM: All of the lines may be 
blocked to the left margin set, ex- 
cept the date and the closing lines. 
The closing lines will be in the same 
position as for the Indented form— 
starting about five spaces to the left 
of the center of the page, but 
blocked in that position, not in- 
dented. You have a choice of indent- 
ing the paragraphs or not indenting 
the paragraphs. This is the form of 
letter most commonly used. 


Care of the Typewriter 

Our typewriters, on which we are 
so dependent, deserve to be well- 
cared for. This means, for one thing, 
that they be kept clean. Brush inside 
and outside of the machine daily 
with a long-handled brush. Clean the 
type faces often with a stiff brush 
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or type cleaner, and once a week 
wipe the cylinder or platen with a 
lint-free cloth dampened with alco- 
hol. Wipe the carriage rails with a 
cloth dampened with oil; but never 
apply drops of oil. And, of course, 
never allow erasings to fall into the 
mechanism of the machine. Move the 
carriage as far to the left or to the 
right as it will go by releasing the 
margin-set key, and then erase, so 
the erasings will fall on the desk 
where they can be easily wiped off. 
The men who service our machines 
feel that they can accurately judge 
the persons who use them by the 
cleanliness of the machine. 


Summary 
BY CONNIE PENDERGAST, CPS 


You have heard these secretaries 
give some TRICKS OF THE 
TRADE. However, keep in mind 
what Will Rogers said: “Some people 
are so busy learning the tricks, 
they never get around to learning 
the trade.” Abilities come with train- 
ing. Mark Twain said, “Training is 
everything. The peach was once a 
bitter almond; cauliflower is nothing 
but cabbage with a college educa- 
tion.” Training gives us our basic 
skills, and years of experience, prop- 
erly applied, perfect these skills. 

Remember, too, the manner in 
which we work is very important. 
Time and energy can be conserved 
by proper planning of our work and 
movements. For example, time and 
motion experts say that one should 
not use the entire arm to perform 
a task when the hand will do just 
as well—or that one should not use 
the hand when a finger will do. 
They say that work should be prop- 
erly arranged so as to avoid wasted 
motion. The telephone should be 
used whenever possible rather than 
getting up and walking into another 
office. 


Working correctly and in the most 
efficient manner will lighten your 
work load. When these skills become 
second nature to a secretary, her en- 
tire energies can be devoted to ac- 
complishing the task at hand effi- 
ciently, promptly, and _ without 
wasted effort. 
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New Products and Methods for Secretaries 





NEW DUPLICATION METHOD 


A new master-imaging process employs a 
specially developed master for the fluid 
duplicating process which can be imaged 
by conventional heat-transfer copying 
equipment. Any number of masters can be 
imaged from suitable printed, typed, written or drawn original, and copies can be 
produced from each master with a fluid duplicator. Write A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, II]linois. 












WRITING PRODUCTS 


Futura three-sided pencil is available in all degrees 
of hardness. “F,” firm degree is recommended for 
secretaries by the manufacturer, Richard Best Pencil Company. 





A. B. Dick ball-point pen is specially designed to image offset masters, and may 
also be used as a regular ball-point pen. Both are available from your stationer. 





STAPLER 


B5U stapler produces unique staples 
that make it possible to remove the top 
sheet or check without disturbing the 
rest of the work and re-stapling. To re- 
move the top sheet, just pick up the 
corner of the paper toward which both 
staple legs point and give the page a 
slight pull in the same direction. Write 
Bostitch, 2017 Briggs Drive, East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. 








LABELING MACHINE 


“Abel-Stick,” strips backing sheet from pressure-sensitive 
labels and feeds them ready for application, automatically. 
Accommodates roll and fanfolded flat pack labels up to six 
and one-half inches wide by any length. Write Allen Hol- 
lander Company, Inc., 385 Gerard Avenue, New York 51, 
New York. 
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ELECTRIC ERASER 


The Presto 80 Electric Eraser will erase impressions from 
typewriter, pencil, ink, or ball point pen, on all types of 
paper, tracings, drawings, and masters for reproduction. 
Unit contains two types of brushes for non-solvent cleaning 
of type. Write Metal Specialties Company, 1975 North 
Cornell Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois. 
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SHORT CUT MULTIPLICATION 


Burroughs Corporation’s new J314 print- 
ing multiplier (left) provides an eco- 
nomical method for handling repetitive 
figuring tasks such as inventory calcula- 
tion and computing payrolls. The econ- 
omy ten key adding machine (right) is 
one of seven electric models in a com- 
plete new line of low cost adders intro- 
duced by the company. Write: Equip- 
ment & Systems Division, Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 3, Michigan. 





PHOTOCOPIER 


Ampto 12-inch diffusion transfer photo- 
copier is designed to reproduce corre- 
spondence, ledger and journal sheets, 
maps, small engineering drawings, 
double sheets of standard-size maga- 
zines, positives for offset plates, inter- 
mediates for whiteprint and blueprint 
equipment, etc. Unit is lightweight and 
includes carrying handle for portability. 
Solution control is automatic. Write 
Ampto, Anken Chemical & Film Corp., 
Newton, New Jersey. 
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BUSINESS WEEK, published 
weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York City 36, has limited distribu- 
tion, subscriptions being accepted 
from businessmen and others who 
are recommended. 

The contents cover current and 
important governmental action as it 
affects business, specific changes in 
management operations, news on the 
labor front, and news on marketing. 
Its reading would be for general 
knowledge rather than for specific 
areas of the CPS examination. A 
typical article that is recommended 
is “Sociologists Invade the Plant” 
in the March 21, 1959, issue. The 
magazine should be scanned each 
week in much the same way as other 
weekly news magazines are — with 
the realization that the great part 
of the reading matter is given over 
to what is taking place in the busi- 
ness world, including excerpts from 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. 

Reviewed by Amy S. Reid, CPS, 
Rochester, New York; Mrs. Anna 
Mae K. Rosendorn, CPS, Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

In some issues of the BALANCE 
SHEET, published monthly by 
South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 
Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio, 
helpful items appear in connection 
with the secretarial skills section of 
the CPS examination. Written for 
business teachers primarily, for the 
constructive discussion of problems 
of interest to them, not every issue 
will have articles of interest to the 
secretary. 

“What is Your E. Q.? (Employa- 
bility Quotient)” in the November 
1959 issue is a letter containing ap- 
proximately seventy errors in style, 
spelling, punctuation, and word 
usage. This could be used for proof- 
reading and correction—the solution 
to the problem appears on another 
page. Because articles of this nature 








_~ 


appear infrequently, the secretary 
will find this magazine one which 
can be scanned quickly. 

Reviewed by Vera E. Gamm, CPS, 
Fairfield, Iowa; Anne Mack, CPS, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

Another magazine written pri- 
marily for business teachers is UBEA 
FORUM, published monthly by the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, Washington, 
D.C. Articles of interest primarily 
to the secretary will be infrequent. 
A quick leafing through the peri- 
odical might reveal an occasional 
good piece such as “Secretarial Work 
in 1959,” by Irene Place in the Feb- 
ruary 1959 issue. 

Reviewed by Ruth Kirschke, CPS, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

No review of periodicals for sug- 
gested reading by the top-notch sec- 
retary would be complete without 
mention of the WALL STREET 
JOURNAL. A daily newspaper, it 
is available by subscription, at the 
library, or in the offices of many 
progressive business firms. Business- 
men and their secretaries keep 
abreast of changes and happenings 
daily in the business world. Although 
few secretaries have time to read 
carefully the finely-printed news- 
paper, all should make it a habit 
to scan each issue carefully. 

Another source of timely business 
information is that contained in the 
publications of investment houses. 
One such, but by no means the only 
one, is INVESTOR’S READER pub- 
lished fortnightly by Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner and Smith. It is a 
controlled circulation publication 
which has as its aim “a better under- 
standing of business news.” Short, 
interesting articles on specific busi- 
ness houses and topics are included, 
such as: “Foreign Stocks in USS. 
Market,” “Bank Rates Down as 
Credit Eases,” “The Price of Earn- 
ings,’—all of which appeared in 
the September and October issues. 
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Members of Presque Isle Chapter, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
appeared on local weekly TV program “Jobs on Parade” 
which is designed to show the relationship of business and 
industry to the community. (Standing from left) Mrs. 
Dona Hopseeger, Mrs. Ruth Weber, Mrs. Marjorie Lacey, 
and Mrs. Mabel Glessner. (Seated from left) Edward 
Simon of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service, and 
Mrs. Elsie Mulcahy. 
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Members of Niagara Falls, New York Chapter pitched in 
to assist the Niagara Frontier Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America with its annual membership drive. Volunteers 
were Maureen Keavy, Mrs. Dudley McIntyre, Mrs. Helen 
Skurski, Bridget O’Neill, and Mrs. Elmer Watson. 
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“To Hawaii Chapter, Honolulu, Mr. Citizen, from Harry 
Truman, with kindest regards,’ was inscribed in his book 
Mr. Citizen by former President Truman, welcoming 
Hawaii to statehood. Louise Hertzog, president; and Mil- 


dred Sieg, vice president of Harry S. Truman Chapter, 
Independence, Missouri looked on. 





Second Residential Seminar for Secretaries was held in 
Andover, Massachusetts, under the sponsorship of North- 
eastern University, Boston, in cooperation with NSA. Fifty 
high-level secretaries from New England attended. Shown 
receiving her graduation certificate from Dr. Albert E. 
Everett (seated center), N. U. Dean of Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education, is M. Ursulle Gallerani (seated left), 
president of Beacon Hill Chapter. (Standing from left) 
Mrs. Eileen Trabucco, treasurer of Quincy-South Shore 
Chapter; Roberta Logan, assistant treasurer, Beacon Hill 
Chapter; Mrs. Elizabeth Y. Sanderson, second vice presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts-Maine-New Hampshire Divi- 
sion; Mrs. Helen W. Sarty, president, Worcester Chapter; 
and Hazel M. Giles, vice president, Beacon Hill Chapter. 





(Photo by Pawtucket Times) 


Among those who attended Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
Chapter’s first Executives Night were Harold J. Gildea, 
president of the Pawtucket Lions Club; Bernard O’Toole, 
president of Standard Transportation Co., Inc.; Mrs. Ethel- 
wynne Ridge, chapter president; and Lieut. Grafton S. 
Platt, USN, guest speaker. 
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A Speech before the Secretarial Seminar of 
Kitchener-Waterloo Chapter, London, Ontario, Canada. 


I SAW A REVOLUTION 


Occasionally a person with an in- 
quiring mind asks what has been the 
most important century in history 
and the answer is not easy. Some- 
where in the long ago man discov- 
ered how to start and control fire and 
this mastery of a great force would 
make that unknown century signifi- 
cant. Another century of importance 
was from 50 B.C.: to 50 A.D., when 
the Roman Republic gave place to 
the Roman Empire. Also in this 
century Christianity was born. An- 
other period was from 1150 to 1250 
A.D. This was the time when many 
of the cities of Western Europe arose. 
Medieval serfs flocked to these cities 
and gained their freedom. The 
middle class came into being, the 
foundations were laid for our mod- 
ern economic system and capitalism 
took shape. The national states were 
also becoming self-conscious. Now I 
have a feeling that future genera- 
tions looking back will rank the 20th 
Century with the greatest of these 
of the past. 

In the sixty years of this revolu- 
tionary 20th Century, we have gone 
farther in some fields than man did 
in the preceding 600 years and in 
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other fields farther than they did in 
6,000 years. Scientifically we are liv- 
ing in an age of revolution when the 
advance has been breath-taking. The 
splitting of the atom has unleashed 
unimaginable power and the harness- 
ing of power is a key to civiliza- 
tion. Almost casually men are put- 
ting bodies into orbit, an act which 
until recently man thought of as the 
function of the Divine. Our age is 
great both from the standpoint of 
good and evil. On the negative side 
we have seen two world wars, which 
have wrought ghastly havoc because 
of the power now at our disposal. 
The loss of life and property have 
been fantastic, millions of people 
have been uprooted and now we are 
facing World Refugee Year with the 
refugees equalling in number the 
population of Canada. 


Fortunately we can balance the 
good with the evil. We are now fac- 
ing one of the greatest and most 
creative periods of history, in the 
interests of peace. Four centuries 
ago England invented the balance of 
power, which was intended to keep 
peace, but nurtured war. However, 
following World War I there came 


a new dream, that of collective se- 
curity. Unfortunately the first at- 
tempt failed but following World 
War II the United Nations came into 
being and there is a hope that this 
revolutionary age may see the es- 
tablishment of peace. 

Another characteristic of our age 
is the machine. The machine has 
produced for us all sorts of gadgets 
and these have taken much of the 
drudgery out of life, but I am not 
sure that this is entirely good. Ma- 
chines today are doing the most re- 
markable and ingenious things while 
human beings are merely custodians. 
There is not the challenge that 
faced men when they were crafts- 
men and proud of their achieve- 
ments. In a sense we are not the 
masters but the victims of the ma- 
chine and frustration is manifesting 
itself in so many jobs. There was a 
time when, through their own activi- 
ties, people were expressing their 
own hopes and ideas. They were do- 
ing that which was creative and there 
are still fortunate people who can do 
the same, but their numbers seem to 
be shrinking. 


Another characteristic of our age 
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is that explosion of population which 
is being so widely discussed. In 
1798 Malthus forecast the future as 
being threatened by poverty, de- 
pression, despair, and war because 
he said the population was increas- 
ing faster than the production of 
food. For long this was an academic 
problem but now it is a frightening 
reality. Within a half dozen years 
China will probably increase its pop- 
ulation by 100 million and facts of 
this kind are packed with political 
dynamite. 


The machine and the increasing 
population cut down on the demand 
for labor and for the first time in 
history we are coming to a period 
when man will spend more time in 
leisure than in labor. Whether or 
not this new found leisure is an un- 
mixed blessing depends on how well 
we use it. With this time to be used 
for good or evil, we are beginning to 
see education as something impor- 
tant. 


Our ancestors thought that educa- 
tion was of considerable value but 
if they could read, write and do a 
little figuring that was all that was 
necessary for the masses. It was a 
great surprise when it was discovered 
in World War II that even an in- 
fantryman needed the equivalent of 
Grade VI training, just to be able 
to handle his weapons. A recent sur- 
vey by the National Employment 
Service revealed that two out of 
every three unemployed persons 
looking for work in Montreal had 
an education that stopped at Grade 
VIII. The people who were unem- 
ployed or unemployable were those 
who had not bothered to get an edu- 
cation. Maclean’s Magazine in a re- 
cent issue stated that out of any 
1,000 Canadians in the top income 
bracket there were 99 who had 
not gone beyond high school, 
291 had a basic college education 
and 610 had gone farther, so that 901 
out of the 1,000 were university 
graduates. We are forced to think 
seriously about the new challenges 
which are coming. 
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A generation ago no one suggested 
that a person who wanted to go into 
nursing should go to university. To- 
day many are taking their Bachelor 
of Science degree in that field. One 
does not need to take university 
training to go into newspaper work 








The Meaning of 


Education 


@ An educated man is not one whose 
memory is trained to carry a few 
dates in history—he is one who can 
accomplish things. A man who can- 
not think is not an educated man, 
however many college degrees he 
may have acquired. Thinking is the 
hardest work anyone can do—which 
is probably the reason why we have 
so few thinkers. There are two ex- 
tremes to be avoided: one is the atti- 
tude of contempt toward education, 
the other is the tragic snobbery of 
assuming that marching through an 
educational system is a sure cure for 
ignorance and mediocrity. 


You cannot learn in any school 
what the world is going to do next 
year, but you can learn some of the 
things which the world has tried to 
do in former years, and where it 
failed and where it succeeded. If 
education consisted in warning the 
young student away from some of the 
false theories on which men have 
tried to build, so that he may be 
saved the loss of time in finding out 
by bitter experience, its good would 
be unquestioned. 


—HEnry Forp. 








but today a degree in journalism is 
becoming common. More and more 
public school teachers are acquiring 
a college degree and there are more 
jobs for women with degrees in Sec- 
retarial Science than there are sec- 
retaries to fill them. 


Education is not being used today 
simply to fill up the “spare time” 
that is being created by the ma- 
chine, nor is extra education being 
demanded by some _ unreasonable 
firms merely for the sake of prestige. 
Further education is one of those 
things that does develop a person’s 
resources; it does furnish the mind; 
it does help one undergo a certain 
disciplinary process; it makes good 
people better; so there is reason for 
this greater emphasis. The National 
Secretaries Association (Interna- 
tional) is doing something very wise 
when it stresses its educational pro- 
gram as well as professional integ- 
rity and status. Education can be 
emphasized as the ability to learn 
continues until late in life. An experi- 
ment at Columbia University some 
years ago showed that the ability to 
learn continues to increase until well 
into one’s twenties, then it levels out 
for a decade, finally it declines so 
slowly that up to the age of 50 there 
is no reason for not learning what is 
required and many mentally alert 
people retain the ability much 
longer. 


I learned fairly early in life that 
if I was wise I did not avoid a diffi- 
culty but tried to measure up to it 
even if at times I failed; for to 
measure up to something keeps one 
more alert than might otherwise be 
the case and that is one reason why 
great emphasis is being laid today 
on the challenge of further education. 
We are living in a tremendous cen- 
tury, in a century we do not entirely 
understand and because new and 
strange things are pressing upon us. 
We are living in a challenging cen- 
tury and let us thank Heaven that 
we are. If we are going to be lazy 
and lethargic, life will be drab and 
uninteresting. NSA’s education pro- 
gram can help to keep us from stag- 
nation and dullness. Here as in other 
fields we are surrounded by new and 
exciting possibilities. May I wish you 
every success in this bigger chal- 
lenge that our age is presenting to 
you. 


THE SECRETARY—December, 1960 
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— NSA Eats 


FLYING LIBERAL ARTS TOUR 
(Departure from New York) 


March 11, 1961 
Reservation Deadline 
February 10, 1961 


SECRETARIES WEEK 
April 23-29, 1961 


SECRETARIES DAY 
April 26, 1961 


CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY EXAMINATION 


May 5-6, 1961 


HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 
FOR SECRETARIES 


July 23, 1961 


Deadline for Confirmed Reservations 
January 5, 1961 


1961 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


Los Angeles, California 


July 19-22, 1961 





ELIZABETH MILLER 
2101 WALNUT ST 723 


PHILADELPHIA 3 PA 
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